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Byzantine Brumalia began. Mommsen, however, in 
C. I. L. i J , page 287, and Habler, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopadie, under brutna, make no distinction 
between this Bruma of Tertullian's time and the 
Byzantine twenty -four day festival, but ascribe to the 
Bruma the duration and the alphabetical plan of 
entertainment found in the Byzantine Brumalia. Yet 
Cassianus Bassus quotes Florentinus, a Roman author 
of the reign of Alexander Severus, and Didymus, a 
Greek of the fourth or the fifth century A. D., to the 
effect that the festival of the Bruma occurred on 
November 24. 

Moreover, the calendars of Silvius and Philocalus> 
which date from the fourth and the fifth centuries 
respectively, both enter, under November 24, the 
name Bruma. Mommsen maintains that this entry 
does not refer to a festival day, but merely heralds the 
coming of the winter solstice, or true bruma, one month 
later. He understands the word as designating a 
period of time beginning November 24 and ending 
December 25, the day of the true bruma. He believes 
that Philocalus merely transferred from the end of this 
period of time to its beginning an epithet usually 
applied only to the end, and he quotes Pliny to the 
effect that the best writers designate the summer 
solstice by the word solstitium, the winter solstice by 
the word bruma. Bruma, then, under November 24 
in Philocalus's calendar he understands as the first day 
of a period of that name, ending in the true bruma, or 
winter solstice, on December 25; and so the entry 
Bruma, he maintains, is balanced in this calendar 
against the entry Solstitium for June 24. 

To this Dr. Crawford objects that, if Philocalus had 
intended to use the word Bruma as a parallel to Sol- 
stitium under June 24, he would have entered it under 
the day of the true bruma, not under November 24. 
He urges, moreover, that, had Philocalus been treating 
of a period of time, he would have noted not merely the 
beginning but the end as well, the day of the winter 
solstice, which, however, he omits altogether from his 
calendar. Silvius, on the other hand, has recorded 
both days in the words solstitium et initium kiberni, 
under December 25, and Bruma, under November 24. 
Had Silvius, says Dr. Crawford, intended by this 
entry to indicate not a festival but only an introductory 
day to the true bruma, he would not have designated the 
latter as solstitium, but would have employed the term 
bruma of both days. 

In my opinion, it would be difficult to decide against 
Mommsen, were it not (1) for the passages cited above 
from Florentinus and Didymus ; (2) for the testimony 
of Lydus, that the alphabetical mode of entertainment 
at the Brumalia was of later origin — evidence which 
Mommsen wholly ignores; and (3) for the aetiological 
nature of Malalas's account of the origin of the festival, 
which Mommsen fails to consider. In his first para- 
graph, Dr. Crawford states that two of his primary 
aims have been (1) to redirect the attention of scholars 
to the unreliability of Malalas, first pointed out by 
Tomaschek, in 1868, and (2) adequately to present and 
examine the passage in Lydus, which has hitherto 



been overlooked, except in the incomplete and inaccu- 
rate treatment accorded to it by Cumont, Revue De 
Philologie 21, 149, note 2, and Trew, ibidem. 

The result of Dr. Crawford's labors is convincing. 
He is the first to collect and weigh properly all the 
evidence concerning the festivals of the Bruma and the 
Brumalia. His conclusion is that there was an old 
Roman festival known as the Bruma 2 , which preceded 
the true bruma, the winter solstice, by one month, and 
constituted a prelude or introduction to it; that this 
festival was held on November 24; that in the time of 
Constantine the Great and his earlier successors both 
this festival and the Saturnalia were probably cele- 
brated independently at Constantinople, and that in 
the intervening period (between November 24 and 
December 17) certain of the rites of Dionysus and 
Demeter belonging to this season continued to be 
celebrated; that out of these three elements was 
evolved the Byzantine Brumalia, which derived its 
name from the initial one of the several ancient festivals 
of which it was composed, not from ppavnot or ppana, 
which are false etymologies invented by the Byzantine 
writers after the true origin of the Brumalia had been 
forgotten; that it was the coincidence of this festival's 
extent over twenty-four days, a number identical with 
that of the letters of the Greek alphabet, which led to 
the custom of entertaining at dinner in alphabetical 
order, and that the evidence at our disposal indicatss 
that this custom did not arise before the close of the 
fifth century A. D., during the reign of Anastasius. 

Finally, Dr. Crawford shows the error of Polites, 
and of Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient 
Greek Religion, 226, in confusing the Brumalia with 
the New Year festival, which lasted down into the 
fifteenth century. There is no evidence, he says, to 
prove the existence of the Brumalia after the time of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, that is, the tenth century. 

In addition to settling the principal problems which 
his subject presented, Dr. Crawford has disposed, in 
passing, of a number of minor problems, and has given 
a history of the celebration of the Brumalia in the 
various centuries of its existence. 
Lehigh University HORACE WETHERILL WRIGHT 



The History of Religions. By E. Washburn Hopkins. 
New York: The Macmillan Company (1918). Pp. 
624. $3.00. 

Within the compass of this single volume Professor 
Hopkins has given a vast deal of information, well- 
ordered and clearly presented. Beginning with a 
couple of chapters on the definitions of religion, the 
sources from which our knowledge is derived, the 
classifications of religions, and the general character- 
istics of primitive religions, he discusses in turn a large 
number of religions, moving in general from the more 
primitive to the more advanced, thus ending his book 



^hisapparently did not antedate Martial, as that poet is ignorant 
of a festival of that name separate from the Saturnalia, 
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with three chapters on Greek Religion, The Religion of 
the Romans, and The Religion of Christ and Christian- 
ity. 

For readers of The Classical Weekly the religions 
of Greece and Rome are of chief interest, and therefore 
the present brief notice will confine itself to them. The 
outline of the relation of Greek (Achaean) religion to 
the Cretan and 'Pelasgian' elements is excellent, as is 
the account of the gods of the aristocratic classes and 
of their worship. After this, Professor Hopkins shows 
how social changes and the influence of country life 
produced a movement away from the aristocratic 
religion. The development of the Eleusinian Myster- 
ies through the union of the cult of Demeter with that 
of Dionysus in the seventh century, and the spread of a 
refined Dionysiac religion in the sixth, satisfied a 
personal interest in religion which the older forms had 
not met, for the former showed how man could over- 
come death, while the latter taught him how he might 
become divine. About the same time, philosophy 
began its conflict with popular thought in which it was 
finally to win and to establish for all generations since 
the forms of religious thought and expression. The 
course of religious history in Greece, the union of 
morality and religion, the coming of manifold new 
religions, and the final course of religious philosophies 
through Neoplatonism are well sketched, although the 
beginner is likely to find the condensation somewhat 
excessive and to desire more explanation at certain 
points than his small space allows the author to give. 
But all will appreciate the effective way in which 
Professor Hopkins presents the significance of Greek 
religion. One sentence I must quote (514): 

Apart therefore from the clarity and logical brilliancy 
of Greek thought, apart also from the beauty which has 
transfused all she received and created, there remains 
the unique character of her genius, which united ethics 
and metaphysics into a religion based not on super- 
stition but on philosophy, not on faith but on logic, yet 
in which due place was given to emotion. 

The chapter on Roman Religion is also to be recom- 
mended for its comprehensiveness and clarity. The 
problems are somewhat less complex than in Greek 
religion, in which philosophy plays such an important 
part. The layman will find here the nature of religion 
and the characters of the numina among the early 
Romans well described; and he will be able to see 
clearly the ways in which the circle of the gods was 
extended and the concepts of the divinities were 
modified through Italian, Greek, and Oriental influ- 
ences. The emphasis which Professor Hopkins lays 
on the importance of taking into account those rites 
and practices which made up the religion of the peasant 
as contrasted with that of the State is welcome; for 
even scholars sometimes fall into the error of presenting 
the foriTal cult of the Great Gods as the actual religion 
of Rome, which is a procedure as incorrect as that 
which reports the formal creeds and practice of the 
Christian Church as the Christianity of the modern 
European Peasant. The account is carried down to 
the end of the fourth century; the chapter closes 



with a suggestive paragraph on the survivals of Roman 
influence, especially of the concept of religion as prima- 
rily law. 

The carping critic, however, cannot forbear to express 
his regret that so accurate a scholar as Professor 
Hopkins should hand on the traditional error (542) 
that Cato wondered how an augur could keep from 
laughing when he met his fellow. The augurs moved 
in the best society ; but the haruspices lived below the 
stairs (Cicero, De Divinatione 2.51). 
Harvard University CLIFFORD H. M©OEE 
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America — June 1 1 , Keep the Classics But Teach Them, 
Francis P. Donnelly. 

American Historical Review — April, A History of the 
Art of Writing, William A. Mason, reviewed by R. 
W. Rogers [the book needs vigorous revision: see 
also The Classical Weekly 14.175-176]; Le 
Travail dans la Grece Ancienne: Histoire Econo- 
mique de la Grece depuis la Periode Homerique 
jusqu'a la Conqugte Romaine, Gustave Glotz, re- 
viewed by W. L. Westermann [a good book]; The 
History of the Chalcidic League, A. B. West, re- 
viewed by W. S. Ferguson; Schools of Gaul: A 
Study of Pagan and Christian Education in the 
Last Century of the Western Empire, Theodore 
Haarhoff, reviewed by C. C. Mierow. — July, German 
Historians and Macedonian Imperialism, John R. 
Knipfing [a study of the spirit and degree of historical 
accuracy which German historians of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries have reflected in their treat- 
ment of the Macedonian expansion under Philip II, 
358-338 B. C. The writer holds that their studies 
are in crying need of revision]; Manuel d'Archeol- 
ogie Romaine, R. Cagnat and V. Chapot, reviewed 
by R. V. D. Magoffin. 

American Journal of International Law — July, Greek 
Interstate Associations and the League of Nations, 
A. E. R. Boak. 

American Magazine of Art — April, News Letter from 
Rome, G. P. Stevens [Director of the American 
Academy in Rome]. 

Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft — XX, 1, Griechische 
und Romische Religion, 191 1 — 1914, L. Deubner. 

Art and Archaeology — Aug., The Reconstruction of the 
Nashville Parthenon, George J. Zolnay [illustrated]. 

Atlantic Monthly — Sept., Things Seen and Heard, 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

Biblical Review — April, The Old Believers in Rome 
and the Dusk of the Gods, E. G. Sihler [deals with 
the last struggle, in the fourth century, of classic 
paganism and Christianity]. 

Bulletin of High Points in the Work of the High Schools 
in New York City — Jan., 1920, The New Latin 
Syllabus, Ernst Riess [a discussion of the Latin 
Syllabus, for the Four Year High School, lately 
adopted in New York State]. — Feb., 1920, Visual 
Instruction in Latin [includes list of slides, illustrat- 
ing Roman topography, life, etc., available at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City]. — • 
May, 1920, Methods and Devices in Latin, J. W. 
Connell. — June, 1920, Vitalizing Vergil; Archaeol- 
ogy in the High Schools, Helen H. Tanzer. — -MBy, 
Latin Week at Bay Ridge High School.— June, 



